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RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
fi) A Primer of Philosophy. By A. S. Rappoport, 
Ph.D. Pp. 118. (London: John Murray, 1904.) 
Price is. net. 

(2) Religion und Naturwissenschaft. Eine Antwort 

an Professor Ladenburg. By Arthur Titius. Pp. 

114. (Tubingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1904.) Price 1.80 marks. 

(3) Philosophische Propadeutik auf Naturwissenschaft- 
licher Grundlage. By August Schulte-Tigges. 
Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Pp. 
xvi + 221. (Berlin : Georg Reimer.) Price 3 marks. 

(4) Der Skeptizismus in der Philosophie. By Raoul 
Richter. Erster Band. Pp. xxiv + 364. (Leipzig: 
Diirr’sche Buchhandlung, 1904.) Price 6 marks. 

(1) "TAR, RAPPOPORT’S book, which appears in 
Mr. Murray’s new series of primers, is on the 
whole a very satisfactory introduction to the study of 
philosophy. The statement is always accurate, interest¬ 
ing and suggestive, and the terminology is carefully 
chosen. There are many interesting quotations; 
perhaps those from the German will not always be 
understood without a translation by the average 
reader of a primer. On p. 2 the statement “ it was 
astonishment that first made man philosophize ” is 
attributed to Aristotle. No doubt Aristotle said so, 
but Plato had the same idea before him. On p. 45 the 
term sociology is said to be derived from the Latin 
word socius, society (sic). 

(2) “ Religion und Naturwissenschaft ” is a counter¬ 
blast to a lecture given by Prof. Ladenburg of Breslau, 
on the influence of the natural sciences on the 
Weltanschauung. Prof. Ladenburg, as represented 
by the quotations from his work, appears to believe 
that experiment, observation, induction, are the key 
of all knowledge, and that all the progress of the last 
centuries has been caused chiefly by the enlightenment 
due to the natural sciences. This rather extreme posi¬ 
tion Prof. Titius assails with some success, and then 
proceeds to vindicate the spiritual life of man, 
individualisation, Wertbestimmung, Christianity, even 
miracles, on lines that are not altogether novel. But 
the author is no obscurantist, and the argument is 
probably as convincing as any popular discussion can 
make it. 

(3) The third work on our list is intended to introduce 
pupils of the highest classes in Realgymnasien to the 
philosophic principles that underlie scientific method 
and the general scientific thought of our time. The 
first part deals with Methodenlehre, and discusses 
observation and experiment, induction, causal law and 
hypothesis, deduction. In the second part, entitled 
“ The Mechanical View of the Universe, and the 
Limits of Know-ledge,” there is an adequate account 
of such things as atomism, teleology, the Darwinian 
theory, and the relations of psychical events and their 
physiological accompaniments. On this last head 
the author declares himself for a theory of parallelism, 
not as being the solution of the problem, but the 
problem itself. The book is excellent both in form and 
statement, and all the arguments both for and against 
a particular view are most fully and impartially stated. 
The quotations show a wide range of reading; but it 
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would perhaps be well if the author’s name and the 
title of the work in question were added in every case. 

(4) The first volume of “ Der Skeptizismus in der 
Philosophie ” contains an account only of Greek 
scepticism, that is to say, of Pyrrhonism and of the 
scepticism of the Later Academy. But as many of the 
chief problems raised by scepticism in all ages are dis¬ 
cussed here at considerable length, this first volume 
cannot safely be neglected even by those who are chiefly 
interested in Hume, the “ partial ” scepticism of Kant, 
or modern positivism. The author shows himself a 
most competent guide. He is always fair minded; even 
where it is most difficult to be patient with certain well- 
known quibbles of the Pyrrhonists he labours seriously 
to discover the grain of truth amid the heap of chaff. 
Almost a hundred pages are given to a discussion of 
“sensual scepticism,” i.e. the scepticism which bases 
itself upon the contradictory perceptions of the same 
object experienced by different living creatures, by 
different human beings, by the same human being 
at different times, and the like. These arguments, 
according to this work, have weight only as against 
extreme realists, and both (extreme) idealism and 
moderate realism (e.g. the realism of Locke) are re¬ 
presented as able to face the situation. With which 
of the two last named the author’s sympathies ulti¬ 
mately lie is not apparent from this first instalment; 
it will doubtless become evident in the second (and 
concluding) volume. It is to be hoped for every reason 
that so excellent a work will soon reach completion. 

THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY IN JAPAN, 
Geschichte des Christenlums in Japan. By Dr. J. 

Haas. Band ii. Pp. xxvii + 383. (Tokio: 1904.) 

T N this second volume Dr. Haas—whom we con- 
J- gratulate on the well merited doctorate in theology 
recently conferred upon him by the University of 
Strassburg—pursues the history of the Christian 
missions in Japan from the departure of Xavier in 1549 
to the year 1570 under the leadership of the Jesuit 
superior Cosmo de Torres, of Valencia. During that 
period, and, indeed, almost up to the close of the 
sixteenth century, the task of conversion lay entirely 
in the hands of the Jesuits, while the increasing trade 
with Japan was monopolised by the Portuguese. The 
sources of Dr. Haas’s history are almost wholly 
European, and above all the famous letters of the Jesuit 
missionaries from Japan, of which the volume is largely 
a precis. These authorities are not, however, 
sufficient, and with the progress of the work it becomes 
more and more evident that the true history of the 
Christian century in Japan can only be written in the 
Peninsula, where, as Father Cros’s great book on 
“ St. Francois de Xavier ” tells us, in the inexhaustible 
archives and libraries of Lisbon and Madrid, and in 
those of Simancas, Coimbra, Evora, and Ajuda, are to 
be found the original documents in vast numbers from 
which alone an adequate account of that most interest¬ 
ing chapter in the world’s history can be gathered. 

In the score of years covered by the present volume 
the faith was preached over the whole of Kiushiu and 
most of Central Japan, the northern and eastern 
Daimiates and the whole of the great island of Shikoku 
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being untouched. This work was accomplished by 
eleven Jesuit fathers, assisted by four converts. In 
1564 the Daimio of Omura, the first Christian Daimio, 
known as Sumitada, or Omura Risen (Risen was his 
Buddhist name), was baptised, and adhered to the 
faith until his death in 1587. It is of this convert that 
Crasset writes :— 

“ He went to the chase of the bonzes as to that of 
wild beasts, and made it his singular pleasure to 
exterminate them from his states” (“Murdoch,” 
p. 238). 

It would, however, be merely special pleading to take 
this language literally, otherwise than as expressing 
the worthy father’s admiration of the vigour with which 
the newly made convert promulgated Christianity 
within his petty domain. Up to 1570, out of the fifteen 
or sixteen millions of Japanese, some twenty thousand 
had been baptised. This seems a small proportion, 
but the true measure would be the ratio of the baptised 
to the population of those parts of Japan where the 
gospel had been, with some adequacy, preached. As 
to the quality of their Christianity it is difficult to form 
a judgment. The steadfastness of large numbers 
under persecution is some guarantee of the reality of 
their belief; on the other hand many in becoming 
Christians followed the example or obeyed the com¬ 
mands of their feudal superiors. 

Another much debated point, not easy to determine, 
is to what extent the native converts “ provoked ” the 
immense majority who still adhered to the Way of the 
Gods and the Way of Buddha. It is certain that the 
Buddhists were “ provoked,” but there is little evidence 
that they had any real cause of complaint during the 
period now considered—the provocation was of a 
passive, not of an aggressive character. On the 
whole, the fathers were far from unpopular with the 
common folk. They were looked upon as superior 
beings, and Froez says of his reception at Yoko- 
seura :— 

“ All the Christian inhabitants came to meet us and 
were so delighted at our arrival that they would 
willingly have taken us on their shoulders and borne 
us off.” 

It was not until 1587 that persecution began, the 
result of a fit of policy of the cruel, crafty, but capable 
Taiko, Hideyoshi. 

Dr. Haas writes lucidly, and his pages are full of 
interesting details; but the narrative is obscured by 
an over-abundance of matter that might well be rele¬ 
gated to notes or appendices. The Germans seem 
unable to distinguish between books and note-books. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Children. By Robert 
Hutchison, M.D., F.R.C.P. (London : Edward 
Arnold.) Price 8s. 6 d. net. 

It is difficult to praise this little volume too highly. It 
deals with one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
subjects in medicine, the treatment of children’s dis¬ 
eases ; the style is excellent, and the illustrations, 
which, with one or two exceptions, are taken from 
photographs of the author’s cases, are unusually good. 
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In some three hundred pages Dr. Hutchison de¬ 
scribes aspects of some of the more common diseases 
of childhood which, as he says, “ are not usually dealt 
with in systematic lectures.” In the first instance, 
the lectures were given at the London Hospital; sub¬ 
sequently they were published serially in the Clinical 
Journal, while their present appearance in book form 
is in response to the request of a number of readers who 
wanted them in a convenient form for reference. 

The early chapters deal with the problems of infant 
feeding, and the subject, which unfortunately is closely 
allied, of the various digestive disturbances which occur 
in hand-fed babies. Upon questions of diet Dr. 
Hutchison speaks with special authority, and his re¬ 
marks on the difficult subject of artificial feeding are 
concise and practical. 

In the space of a short lecture it is not possible or 
desirable to deal with all the conceivable methods by 
which children might be, or have been, fed, but it 
seems an omission not to mention “ laboratory ” milk, 
which, whatever its objections, certainly offers the 
physician a method of wonderful precision in pre¬ 
scribing the exact percentage of fat, proteid, and lactose 
which he requires for any individual patient. The 
establishment in London of the Walker Gordon 
Laboratory, at which this milk can be obtained, and 
the existence of a farm in connection with it at which 
every precaution is taken to procure germ-free milk 
with scientific accuracy, certainly deserve mention in 
any book which deals with the subject of substitute 
feeding. The expense of “ laboratory ” milk puts it 
beyond the reach of many babies, but it is less expensive 
than a wet nurse, and avoids all the disadvantages 
inseparable from employing one. 

In succeeding chapters Dr. Hutchison deals with 
various common diseases of childhood. They are all 
delightful reading, full of common sense and helpful 
suggestion as to diagnosis and treatment. One would 
like to quote extensively, but the book is one that 
every student of the subject, whether he be qualified 
or not, should possess. 

Special interest attaches to the lecture on mental 
deficiency in childhood, often a subject of great diffi¬ 
culty in practice, and one with which the ordinary text¬ 
book scarcely deals. The photographs illustrating this 
chapter are particularly good. 

_ The concluding chapters are devoted to the diagnostic 
significance of some common symptoms, such as 
wasting, cough, fever, &c. It is impossible to do full 
justice to this delightful book in a short notice. The 
work forms a valuable adjunct to the good text-books 
already written on the subject, and it shows to the full 
the clinical knowledge and the literary ability of the 
author, whose reputation, already high, will no doubt 
be increased by it. 

Elementary Manual for the Chemical Laboratory. By 

Louis Warner Riggs, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 

in Cornell University. Fp. vi+138. (New York : 

John Wiley and Sons; London : Chapman and Hall, 

Ltd., 1904.) Price 5 s. 6 d. net. 

This volume embodies the author’s idea of what should 
be taught during a one-year course of chemistry, the 
time available being not less than a hundred and 
twenty hours for laboratory practice, arid sixty for 
“ recitation ” work. It is arranged in short numbered 
paragraphs, each containing a direction to the student 
or an explanation of some point or process, and is in¬ 
tended to be used, under the guidance of an instructor, 
in conjunction with some general text-book of 
chemistry and physics. 

About one-third of the work is devoted to pre¬ 
liminary experiments in general chemistry. The 
student is then introduced to simple volumetric 
analysis, the principles of which are very well explained 
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